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“Thee First.” 


Lately two of us approached a door together, 
vhen the younger man stood aside and waving 
bis hand toward the door, said, ‘“‘ Thee first.’’ 
this simple civility of giving precedence to 
theolder one made on his heart a distinct im- 
pression. For a few days after, approaching 
abuilding alone and not quite clear whether 
t enter or not, he inwardly heard the lan- 
guage, “ Thee first!’’ It was a reminder that 
ifthe would walk with the Lord he must give 
Him the precedence and enter only where He 
led the way. 

When we go into a store are we following 
(hrist or our own coveteousness,—to serve 
wif with new purchases, to pamper some van- 
ity with new goods, to gratify the lust of the 
eye or the pride of life? Or if led in by some 
permitted purpose, are we to follow Christ or 
voridliness throughout the devious passage- 
vays, gadding about to squander the time, or 
ther money which is his? 

When undertaking to open a book and enter 
ton pages which must leave permanent im- 
pressions on the mind, do we take a silent 
moment of inward inquiry to say unto our 
leader, “ Thee first?” 

Or a place of entertainment, —well would it 
be to halt before entering its doorway, nay 
rather before leaving home, to say, ‘‘ Where 
thou wilt escort me I will go, but it must be 
such a scene as thy presence will patronize; 
and may I be preserved from entering with- 
out “Thee first.’’ 

Would not five hundred lives have been 
spared from that fiery death in a Chicago the- 
ttre, had they before entering heeded the 
Spirit of Jesus enough to say, “Thee first?” 
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When will a nation learn to ‘‘hear the voice 
of God speaking out of the fire, and live? ’’ 

We believe many an accident is rushed in- 
to, or overtakes those who have been heedless 
of the Wisdom which warns at the entering in 
of the ways,—a secret stop in the mind which 
the self-willed crowd past. 

And where a man wants a “‘ good start ”’ in 
business, —what better start than the Living 
Word? so that one can say of his undertaking, 
“‘In the beginning was the Word.” ‘‘The 
blessing of the Lord makes truly rich and 
adds no sorrow with it.” 

Is a journey coveted? Let it not be a trip 
by stumbling, because the ear has not cared 
to hear the voice behind thee saying, ‘‘ This is 
the way, walk thou in it; when thou turnest 
to the right hand or to the left.”” How many 
a religious mission has been blessed, because 
the listener said, “Thee first!’’ and realized 
the answer, ‘‘Behold I go before thee into 
Gallilee.” ‘*The Lord shall go before thee, 
and the God of Jacob shall be thy rear-ward.’’ 

It is a graceful habit to be ‘‘ courteous,”’ 
as the apostle enjoins. ‘‘ But he or she whose 
courtesy does not begin with Christ, so as to 
say to Him, “‘Thee first,” for every line of 
proceeding, will hardly be found in graceful 
continuance with men, for lack of the grace. 
George Fox could be pronounced by William 
Penn as ** courteous beyond all forms of breed- 
ing;’’ because in his movements he gave the 
spirit of Christ the precedence. A constant 
thoughtfulness and regardfulness of the Pres- 
ence that should lead the way, transcends all 
forms of etiquette with the true spirit of that 
politeness which is embraced in the ‘ 
Rule.”’ 

And when our eyes are opened to acknowl- 
edge our Saviour as “* Thou first,’* who en- 
tered before us into so great suffering for our 
sin. will we not, unto Him who for us took 
the first place in tribulation, accord the first 
place in guidance? ‘** For it has pleased the 
Father that in all things Christ should have 
the pre-eminence.” Let the same pleasure be 
ours, and its perfect peace. Following Him 

we “‘shall not walk in darkness, but shall have 
the light of life.” 


* Golden 


— ——s>---—- -- 


“THE cry of “‘ Back to Christ of history ”’ 
has been overdone in some directions, but 
what we need is to cry, ‘‘ Back to the Christ 
of experience.’’— Campbell. 


No. 33. 


The War of Peace. 


The emergencies and duties which arise 
here and there in daily unmilitary life are 
ample to evoke all the fortitude, self-sacri- 
fice and sublime daring which human develop- 
ment requires. While warfare also affords its 
opportunities for heroism, yet the beastlike- 
ness and inhumanity of its main business make 
it prevailingly a school of degradation and 
hardening of the heart. 

As a stage for the development of heroism 
war is not unique, but it is unique as a thea- 
tre of the worst elements of fallen human na- 
ture.—Daring and obedience are placed in 
barbaric conspicuousness as war’s redeeming 
virtues, but they shine in war most peculiarly 
because displayed on a background so utterly 
black. Where these merits loom up among 
the virtues of peace, they draw forth the less 
popular admiration because less exceptional 
on the field of peace where all virtues are in 
order. 

When we read almost any one week’s his- 
tory of emergencies and calamities there ap- 
pears no need of waiting for brutish conflicts 
in order to find opportunities for superior he- 
roism. The Boston Herald gives some speci- 
mens lately brought to light: 


Consider, for example, the action of Steward 
Benjamin Nichols, train hand of the Duquesne 
limited, destroyed in the awful accident at Daw- 
son. He was an undistinguished workingman, who 
wore his modest blouse without the vanity devel- 
oped by epaulettes, spurs and a sword. Probably 
no one would have selected him as a leader of 
men, but amid the horrible tumult of the wreck, 
when the people were scalded, crushed, moaning 
and dying, he was the calmest man of all, knew 
best what to do, and promptly assumed the rank 
of leader. He stripped off his coat, tore it up, and 
with it plugged the pipe in the steam cap from 
which the scalding steam was hissing forth upon 
the imprisoned victims of the smoking car. He 
was the first to enter the car for the rescue of its 
inmates still alive, and he worked unceasingly and 
efficiently during hours as terrible as any exper- 
ienced in battle. 

Or consider the fortitude and fidelity of William 
Marietta, who, terribly gashed on the head, half 
unconscious, blinded by the blood overflowing his 
eyes, stumbled and staggered along the track for 
two miles to Dawson, and when he arrived at the 
station, unable to speak aloud, could only point 
with a feeble hand to the west, and whisper his 
warning with scant and failing breath. Was ever 
a high duty of humanity more nobly performed? 

There was Thomas J. Baum, a baggage master, 
a rude, unhonored man, working for humble wa- 
ges, with never an idea probably that he had in 
him the making of a hero. From a dozen wounds 
his heart’s blood was streaming. Crawling in pain 
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from beneath the awful wreck, his first thought on high. The weapons of its warfare of spirit 
was of duty, and he groped his way feebly in the' : a a f 
darkness along the track, intent to stop train are mighty through God. The bringing 0 


Forty-nine, soon due at the place already a scene , Very thought as a captive of the inward vic- 

of destruction and woe. He had no lantern, but , tory to the obedience of Christ, is a triumph 

he had matches. He stripped off his coat and set ' oo = : : 

it afire while he lay on the track beside it. So he | of valor before which the grestest em “ 

flagged in time the onrushing, heavy train, with |man-destroying conquerors must hide their 

its load of sleeping passengers, that would elec | diminished head. 

have added fresh horror and more victims to the | ++ 

wreck. As the ponderous engine came to a stop, | Epistle from John Churchman. 

the exhausted hero fainted on the track, where he : ; : 

would have been ground to death beneath its A new Monthly Meeting being established at 

wheels if his signal had not been heeded. Uwchlan, in Chester county, it rose in my 
Ida Somers, a telephone girl, roused the town of | mind to salute Friends there with an epistle, 

Connellsville with messages of alarm and need,/a copy whereof I sent to their first meeting in 

calling for doctors, and for contributions of ban-| the First Month, 1763, being as follows: 


dages and liniment. She spent the rest of the Dear Friends.—In the gentle springing u 
night succoring the wounded with the bravery and 6 tttapctinnde: 


: : | of gospel love and fellowship, I salute you, my 
devotion of a trained army nurse. The doctors | 9 : 
who hurried to the spot - fast as horses could dear brethren and sisters, and hereby let you 
get them there, and the begrimed miners of Daw- know that it is my fervent desire and prayer 
son who turned out to do good work, all deserve a | that you may individually attend to the gift 
meed of praise. It was a service of humanity, | of God in your own hearts, and therein wait 
blessed by the consciousness that they had not |for the arising of his pure life and power, 
contributed to make it necessary. | that therein and thereby only, the affairs of 
The idea that a war is requisite every now and | the church may be transacted to the honor of 


then to develop the traits of heroism and self-sac- | Tyyth and your own peace and safety. To 
rifice in the American people, is not a compliment 


to them, but a scandalous detraction of their char- pre in the church to the business and affairs 
Te he ston eet we het te | Of Truth, by the will, wisdom and power of 
acter. It is not necessary to have them shot to 7 : : : * 
pieces in an inhuman, murderous strife, in order | ™4N, however knowing he thinks himself, will 
to create such character, or to exhibit posses- | lead into its own nature, and in the end min- 
sion of it. Unless it is already existing it will| ister strife and contention, and break the 
not be displayed. Natural cowards and shirks do unity of the one spirit, wherein the peace of 
not become brave men by wearing a uniform and | the church stands. I beseech you to beware 
being drilled in the school of the soldier. They thereof, and as I know there are among you 


may be massed and welded into a more efficient | those whom the Lord by his Spirit and the 
instrument of attack or defence, but they are not : 


ennobled. Cravens and weaklings will be cravens gentle operation of his power, is preparing for 
and weaklings still in their hearts, although they his va work, mind rr calling in deep hu- 
may learn to be robbers, torturers and murderers, mility and holy attention of soul, for in your 
regardless of the motive of those who command obedience only will you be elected and chosen 
them as machines of war. But is it not a scandal | to the work whereunto he hath called you. 
to employ men capable of the heroism shown by | So shall you be made skilful watchmen and 
Nichois, and Marietta, and Baum to shoot men to | watchwomen, placed on the walls of Zion to 
death, and be shot to death, in an unneccessary | discover the approach of an enemy, in what- 
war, provoked by national vanity and greed? soever subtle appearance, and enabled to give 
said ato the new warfare of peace we may | Warning thereof to others. May each of you 
“If the universal cry of reform of so many in- stand upright wend stay eager lots in the regen- 
veterate abuses, with which society rings,—if the eration, waiting for the pouring forth of the 
desire of a large class of young men for a faith | 2nointing of the Holy Ghost; by the renewing 
and a hope intelligent and religious such as they | Whereof a true qualification is given in the 
have not yet found, be an omen to be trusted,—if | love of the Father, rightly to oversee the 
the disposition to rely more in study and in action | flock and family of our God, amongst whom 
on the unexplored riches of the human constitu- there are some plants with you worthy of 
tion—if the search of the sublime law of morals | your care. 
and the sources of hope and trust, in man and|" J] should have been glad to have sat with 
not in books, proceed:—if the rising generation you, in your Monthly Meeting, from the sense 
to every abomination of the past, and shall feel that love which | now renewedly feel to 
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Letters of Clarkson Sheppard. 


(Concluded from page 234.) 
(To a friend.) 
GREENWICH, Second Month 10th, 1853, 


My dear friend.—The seasonableness ang 
appropriateness of thy very acceptable letter 
made me believe that it was not written with. 
out the influence of that Anointing, which | 
more and more earnestly long may become the 
governing principle of my own efforts, as wel] 
as of the religious movements of all who aim, 
or desire to advance the kingdom of Christ in 
the earth. 

If thou canst take any encouragement jp 
the arduous path of life, from the feelings of 
a younger brother, I can truly say I desire thy 
encouragement in the way and work of this 
holy, indwelling principle; this swift witness 
for God, which leadeth into all Truth. Aga 
Society, how much need there is of watchful. 
ness and obedience to this heavenly anointing, 
that we may come back to the primitive 
ground,—to the saving efficacy of the Power, 
which first gathered us to be a people. ‘“‘ How 
tender,’’ says I. Penington, “‘I have ever been 
of the least springing of light in my heart.” 

The removal of so many standard bearer, 
without greater prospect of fruitful succes 
sion, seems discouraging. But the King of 
Zion is no less omniscient than Almighty; and 
He can save by few as with many. Nay, cas 
even raise up the stones of the street to be 
children unto Abraham, and can still make 
the desolate streets of Jerusalem to be filled 
with the praise, and joy, and rejoicing of his 
children. 

Ah! for more individual and collective faith 
fulness to the great ‘‘1 Ami,’’ that there may 
be more of a putting on the “‘ breast plate af 
faith and love, and for an helmet, the hope of 
salvation,’’ and a going forward in his name 
against the Goliaths, as well as the more i» 
sidious foes of the Church’s peace and web 
fare. I believe the day calls for inwardness, 
for watchfulness, for faithfulness, even true 
hearted dedication to Him, who trod the wine 
press alone, and was made perfect through 
suffering. 

With the salutation of love to thyself and 
husband, | remain thy affectionate friend, 

C. 8. 



























































(To a friend.) 
GREENWICH, Twelfth Month 24th, 1854. 


My dear friend —Thy sympathizing letter 
was truly cordial and acceptable. 1 do not 
know how it appears to thee, but I often think 
we neglect little opportunities of handing 4 
cup of cold water in this way, of endeavoring 
to strengthen the hands that hang dow 
through trials and discouragements, and there- 
by miss of the’ consolation ourselves, which 
a little more diligence would insure,-—as well 
as fail to help a brother or a sister, who may 
be struggling on with trials as complicated as 
the capacity of each seems equal to endure. 

| know our Heavenly Father is the great 
and inexhaustible source of sufficiency and con- 
solation, unto whom all are to look; and to his 
Holy Spirit, as the perfect Comforter within 
us. Yet we are placed here to sympathize 
with, and to be helpful to each other, and t 
watch over one another for good; and it will 
be a poor excuse to say, ‘“‘Am I my brother's 


can be provoked to think it unworthy to nestle in- 

the generous darings of austerity and virtue,—then | Spring and flow towards you, but cannot well 
war has a short day, and human blood will cease | eave home; | therefore, at this time, in the 
to flow.” pure refreshing stream thereof, again salute 

Physical and visible heroism as in such in- | You, and remain your friend and brother, 

stances as have been recited are of the kind} 4... Normanam, First some ma 
that can appear on record for public reading. 

Heroism is no less moral because put forth in 
bodily form, but that vast amount of it oc- 
curring daily in life, in the hidden and invisi- 
ble exercise of spirit which knows that it can 
expect no human recognition, but even, it may 
be, the censure and misunderstanding of those 
for whom it is giving its secret life,—that 
sublime heroism which perseveres in its silent 
suffering through life-long absence of mortal 
encouragement, is we believe, going on in 
many places constantly, and its memorial is 


sseiatatemphadglsiaialennsendebiae 

GRADUAL TEMPTATIONS THE Most POWER- 
FUL.—Seldom will Satan come to the Chris- 
tian at first with a gross temptation. A large 
log and a candle may safely be left together. 
But, bring a few shavings, and then some 
small sticks, and then some larger, and soon 
you may bring the green log to ashes. 





ae shithiaiiaeai 

THE testimony of our Society to a simple, 
useful and not expensive manner of dressing 
and living, is grounded in the Truth, and in- 
novations will never be able to sap the foun- 
dation or overthrow it.—H. Hall. 
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ipeper,” when the duties which we owe to 
grfellow creatures present themselves at an 
igonvenient Season, or in an unwelcome guise. 

[fully accord with thee in relation to the 
date of society, that our business is to keep 
nichful, even at our posts, that we may know 
ie mind of the Lord concerning us, and in 
gr respective measures, be enabled to contend 
sithhis weapons, who will be, as sought un- 
, “a spirit of judgment to him that sitteth 
in judgment, and strength to them that turn 
ie battle to the gate.”’ 

{have often thought lately, of a remark of 
eof our early Friends, perhaps not inappli- 
able at this day: ‘“‘The Truth will work 
froigh it all. Though the waters of strife 


seup in floods at present, yet sweetly doth 
te water of life flow, and pleasant streams 
who keep patient in the 


ye drank by those 
wil of God.”’ 


(To a young friend.) 
GREENWICH, Third Month 19th, 1855. 


My dear .~ Though our communica- 
tin in this way seems, for a time, to have 
en suspended, yet | have not ceased to feel 
adeep interest in thy best welfare ;—an inter- 
at and solicitude scarcely less than parental. 
ind now, as “‘ He who afflicteth not willingly, 
the children of men,” hath made a sorrow- 
dirring breach in your interesting circle, I can 
urdly forbear pleading with thee on behalf of 
tse things, which so much concerns the 
wil’s happiness in the world to come. Thou 
last been preciously visited, my dear ——, in 
gasons over and gone, when the Lord has 
wndescended to be with thee, and to teach 
the. And if thou hast not covenanted with 
fim, a covenant of fidelity and faithfulness, 
thou hast at least been tendered and contri- 
ted, and thy heart melted and broken before 
fim; and thou hast been prepared to adopt 
the inspired language: ‘* Never man spake as 
this man.’’ Well then, what has hindered 
thee, that thou shouldst not obey the Truth, 
before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been ev- 
idently set forth, and even crucified! With 
uspeakable solicitude, my soul longs for 
thee, that the good seed sown by the heaven- 
ly Husbandman, may not be devoured by the 
fowls of the air; neither choked by the cares, 
the riches, nor the pleasures of this life, and 
thus bring no fruit to perfection; or to the 
praise of that grace, which can alone preserve 
ay unto the end, in Christ. 

True, we may depart from the command- 
nents of God; we may stifle those convictions, 
vhich have been revealed to us by the Holy 
Spirit, and we may seek our gratification in 
the ways of the world, and “‘the pride of 
life;’”” but what will the end thereof be, but 
bitter disappointment, with blindness and hard- 
ness of heart. He, who searcheth the reins, 
and the heart, and in whom there is no dark- 
ness at all, knoweth the way that we take, 
aid will assuredly justify that Scripture; 
“That which a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.’” And who “‘ will render to every man, 
«cording to his deeds.”” ‘‘To Him, who by 
patient continuance in well doing seek for 
glory and honor and immortality, eternal life.” 
And, *‘ there is no respect of persons with 


I fully believe, my dear ——, that no sac- 
te will be accepted by our Heavenly Fa- 


ther, but that of the whole heart. It will 
not do for us to slay only the vile and refuse; 
and reserve the best of the sheep and oxen, 
with gorgeous king Agag, for any ostensible 
purpose whatever. 

May I beseech thee, in affectionate love, to 
ponder the paths of thy feet. Art thou seek- 
ing Mary’s portion—‘‘ the one thing needful, ’’ 
as the joy and crown of thy heart? Or have 
other cherished idols and beloved lusts, some- 
what dimmed the beauty of Zion’s King, in 
thy view? Remember our Holy Redeemer left 
the bosom of his Father for us,—for thy 
soul and mine, and He does require us to sac- 
rifice all we love on earth for Him. He wore 
the crown of thorns, that we might wear the 
crown of victory. Contend, then, I beseech 
thee, with the whole armor of God, against 
thy soul’s enemies, either from without, or 
from within. Keep not back part of the price, 
but give up all; and then He, whose compas- 
sions fail not, will return unto thee, and will 
bless thee. He will set his name upon thee, 
fulfill all that thy soul requires of Him, and 
will give thee peace. A peace that supports 
and sustains through life, and exists beyond 
it. A peace which the world, with all its 
bland promises, can neither give nor take 
away. 

Life is very short and extremely uncertain. 
How diligent then should we be, in striving 
to secure that crown, which unchangeably 
awaits those who love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
being found in Him. 

With the salutation of unchanged love, fare- 
well. C.8 


For * THE FRIEND.” 


“Woe to Them that are at Ease in Zion.” 


In looking over THE FRIEND, and reading 
the few articles from concerned members of 
Friends’ Society in different parts,the writer’s 
thoughts were raised in a sense of love to 
these, and to the exercised ones, mourners in 
Zion, wherever scattered. Such only being 
alive, feel the low and backsliding state of 
their people, and such feel not to rest, but 
desire the return and upbuilding of all therein. 
As these thoughts were present, the passage, 
** Woe to them that are at ease in Zion ’’ was 
brought to mind, those who feel satisfied with 
the state of things and with themselves, not 
knowing but that it ig a time for mirth and 
the singing of triumphant victory for Zions’ 
King. May not a partial cause for the ease 
and lukewarmness be for want of a thorough 
self-examination? Those having led a moral 
life may feel at rest in the thought of not 
having been very wicked—a false rest which 
must be shaken or there will be no right going 
forward in the Truth. 

A circumstance was related many years 
ago, or put out in tract form, and might be 
revised to profit, which was nearly as follows: 
A man and his father’s slave, perhaps through 
some concern, both began to attend what 
they call “‘church,’’ and after a time pro- 
fessed religion and joined as members. After 
a number of years had passed they chanced 
to meet, when the white man accosted the 
colored man with, “‘ How is it, Sam ? you and 
I professed religion at the same time. You 
then were a terrible bad man, but I, as you 
know, was always a good sort of a fellow. 
But now you are far ahead of me; | do not 


seem to have gained much, and you are a real 
religious man.’’ 

The colored man replied, ‘‘That is just 
where the trouble is, massa. When you and 
Isought religion, you did not see you had 
done anything very bad. You were pretty 
well satisfied with yourself, and just brushed 
yourself up. And ever since then, if you see 
a hole in your clothes you darn that, or you 
see a little mud, you rub that off, but you 
never get forward that way, Massa. You have 
to throw your clothes all away, they but filthy 
rags, and get the Lord to clothe you. Sam, 
when he sought religion, he see how wicked 
he was, and how dirty, and had not a rag fit 
to keep, he threw all away and was naked 
before the Lord, and then Jesus Christ pity 
him, and covered him, and still supplies with 
needful covering.’’ 

J. D. 


Advices to Ministers and Elders. 


Samuel Bownas, while on a religious visit 
to America says: 

** 1 was at the Half-yearly Meeting of minis- 
ters and elders at Philadelphia. | was largely 
opened to recommend a steadfast conduct with 
justice and a single eye to Truth and its hon- 
or at all times, and to set forth the service of 
elders and pillars in the church, showing how 
a pillar standing upright would bear a great 
weight, but if it leaned to either side, it would 
bend, and perhaps break before it was set up- 
right again, warning both ministers and el- 
ders against party taking, and party making, 
advising them as careful watchmen to guard 
the flock, as those who must be accountable 
for their trust, in particular not to dip into 
differences, the ministers especially, either in 
the church or private families; but to stand 
clear, that they might have a place with both 
parties, to advise and counsel, and so they 
might be of service in reconciling those who 
were at variance. I had a concern to caution 
the ministers in their travels, not to meddle 
with differences, so as rashly to say, “* this is 
right,’’ or “‘that is wrong,’’ but to mind their 
own service, guarding against receiving any 
complaints of Friends’ unfaithfulness before 
a meeting, which | had found very hurtful to 
me; for such information without a careful 
watch, may influence the mind to follow it 
rather than the true gift. I had also to cau- 
tion the ministers in their travels to guard 
against carrying stories from one place to an- 
other, and that as soon as their service was 
done, to retire home again; for some by stay- 
ing too long after their service was ended, 
had hurt themselves, and been an uneasiness 
to the church. I had likewise to caution 
against appearing too often or too long in our 
own meetings, but that the ministers should 
wait in their gifts for the Spirit to put them 
forth, and carefully mind their openings and 
not go beyond bounds; for if we do we shall 
lose our interest in the minds of Friends, and 
our service will be lost; always guarding 
against seeking after praise, or saying any- 
thing in commendation of our own doings; 
neither to be uneasy when we have nothing to 
say. Likewise to take care at large meetings 
not to be forward or too long, because a mis- 
take committed in such a meeting did much 
more hurt than it might do in smaller meet- 
ings. 1 also touched upon the great duty of 
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prayer, requesting all to guard against run- 
ning into many words without understanding, 
but carefully to mind the Spirit, that they 
might pray with it, and with understanding 
also.” — 

Selected by a member in Ohio, from Friends’ 
Library, vol. iii., page 58; who adds, “‘ It has 
seemed to me for some time there was need of 
more care in these respects.” 








thankfully accepted. Let it be said, that while 
the foregoing pleasing conditions could not 
have been attained had the people been given 
to liquor, yet the work of regeneration, the 
new birth, was held in view as the first, es- 
sential reform. 

The second article referred to, is also in 
the shape of a letter from a Presbyterian 
missionary (S. V. Fait), who writes from Ana- 
darko, Oklahoma. He says: “‘ Possibly there 
are four or five hundred church members, 
and many of these I am sure are earnest 
Christians, but the white man’s whiskey and 
his immorality are making it necessary to 
revise church records. This was to have 
been expected. It was time, however, to 
open these Indian lands to settlement. It 
had to come, and we must make the most of 
it. We only hope that the demoralization will 
pass away with the years, and that in the end 
the Indian will be the gainer for having the 
white man in his neighborhood. I am sorry 
to say that the average Indian here is doing 
nothing to support himself. There is little need 
for exertion on his part; ‘ Government money,’ 
with partial rations, make existence possible. ’’ 
Now, whether “‘the white man in his neigh- 
borhood,’’ shall prove a help or a hindrance 
to the red man, whether he shall assist to 
elevate or to degrade him in the social and 
moral scale, will depend on the sort of ex- 
ample which shall have been set by the pale- 
face brother. The Anadarko Agency has just 
been referred to. Let us look at the recent 
record of Fort Sill, only thirty miles away, as 
related to the Indians. 

The army canteen with liquor attachment, 
was established at Fort Sill in the year 1889. 
While there had been, previous to that time, 
a saloon maintained by the post-traders, care 
had been taken,agreeably to the United States 
statutes, that Indians should not obtain drink. 
With the opening of the post-exchange, how- 
ever, it was decided to allow the Indian sol- 
diers the same privilege as their white com- 
panions. ‘The fort was near the centre of a 
very large reservation, principally of Coman- 
che and Kiowa Indians, and some Apaches. 
With the extension of the drink privilege, as 
above, the Indians rapidly developed as drunk- 
ards and gamblers. ‘Soon their money and 
their credit were gone, and their families 
were left to want and suffering. Then they 
were pronounced ‘‘no good ’’ as soldiers, and 
disbanded, to become an unreliable and shift- 
less element of the population.* 

It is now proposed by some in Congress, 
who I fear elevate partisan politics above 
considerations of righteousness, that upon the 
mooted question of the statehood of Okla- nee 
homa and Indian Territory, the two shall be} PLAIN EXTERIOR.—‘‘To accuse any Month- 
admitted as a single commonwealth. But|ly Meeting of frequently preferring individ- 
this purpose, if accomplished, would prove a| uals for service in the church, simply or chiefly 
serious blow to the prevailing anti-liquor sen-| for their exterior plain appearance, is very 
timent in Indian Territory, supported as it is) unjustifiable. We imagine no one can possi- 
by the Government statutes of prohibition and | bly suppose that a plain exterior is in itself 
exclusion. Laura A. Harsha, a greatly inter-| sufficient qualification [for service in the 


. . church]; but other things being equal, there 

*A telegram from Washington to-day, while this is can be no question of its being a recommen- 
being written, states that a delegation of Osages from . if j alife. ‘ fj 

Oklahoma, who had come on to see Indian Commissoner | dation—if it does not qualify; neither of it- 

Jones in regard to the allotment of their lands and the | self does it disqualify. Whereas a fashiona- 


apportionment of the tribal funds, were not in condition | hle exterior, with or without the requisite es- 
all day (their chief excepted) to attend to the business 


which had brought them hither. They had fallen victims sentials, a be, in nd . acne “a 
to the seduction of the white man’s saloons. The incident ment in the character.’’—British Friend, t 
supplies its own abundant comment. xxiv, p. 119. 


















ccna ane neneenaeeneanemee 
ested resident, making appeal on behalf of 
the Indian element, says: 

‘* They are a unit in favor of a separate Pro. 
hibition State. So susceptible is the Indian tp 
the appetite and to the effects of alcohol that 
there is no surer means to his extermination 
than the open saloon. Of course, the licenge 
system would bring disaster and ruin to the 
white and colored population also. The saloon 
power is already established in Oklahoma and 
is determined to extend its nefarious business 
into this inviting field. This is a critica) 
time in our history and we want to leaye 
nothing undone that may help to avert dis. 
aster now.’’ 

It may be that Friends can interpose at this 
juncture to prevent the consummation of what 
would appear to be a great wrong. 


JOSIAH W. LEEps, 


ON SEARCHING FOR THE GRAVE OP 
MARY STARBUCK, NANTUCKET. 
No stone, no mound, not anything 
To fix the place, 
But only wild vines matted close 
And roses grace. 


Mosses and lichens sprinkled o’er 
With modest bloom, 

The rounded outline of the hills, 
The sweet perfume. 


The body here indeed is laid 
Away from sight ; 

The glorious spirit dwells on high, 
In God’s pure light. 

Into the air that softly blows 
O’er this sweet place 


I breathe my tribute, and content, 
My steps retrace. 


Although the spot I may not find 
Where she is laid, 

I know the meaning of her life 
Can never fade. 


The peace, the home, the hope, the heaven 
Felt here to day, 

Adorn those strong lives, nobly given 
To God each day. 


More meet for you than costly marble, 
The moss-grown sod, 

With name and date and history only 
Known unto God. 


Sweet dimpled hills with wild growth covered, 
Guard well your prize; 

The sacred treasure hidden ever 
From vulgar eyes. 
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Indians Without Intoxicants and With them: 
a Contrast of Conditions, 


In a recent issue of that creditably com- 
piled weekly paper of the Indian Industrial 
School at Carlisle, The Red Man and Helper, 
there occur two articles which show respect- 
ively the happy and the unhappy results, in 
the one case, of letting intoxicating liquors 
alone, and, in the other,of being on too friendly 
terms with the fire-water and its dispensers. 

A Presbyterian missionary among the In- 
dians of the Laguna Pueblo, in New Mexico, 
writing of the conditions which obtain among 
that tribe of thirteen hundred people, shows 
that in spite of the barrenness of the country 
and the poverty of its would-be cultivators, 
an industrious habit and an openness to re- 
ceive religious teaching have enabled them to 
rise above quite discouraging surroundings. 
“*You may get up while the stars are still 
shining,’ he says, ‘‘ and you will find men 
out at their work; and if you remain out in 
the evening until the stars have reappeared, 
you will still find toilers who have not quit 
work.”’ 

The Government maintains a farmer and 
teachers among them, but the tribe receives 
no rations, and doubtless it is well that they 
do not. The missionary (John Mordy is his 
name), further testifies: ‘‘ In three years I had 
never seen nor heard of a Christian Indian 
smoking, chewing tobacco, or taking intoxi- 
cants in any form; I had never heard of an 
instance of theft or gambling ; I had never 
heard of one instance of a man who failed to 
pay his debts or showed a pauper disposition 
to get something for nothing.’’ Neither do 
they take any part in heathen feasts.* They 
have recently been engaged in putting up a 
small church building, but, although assured 
that they could get help from the Mission 
Board at New York if they would ask for it, 
they declined, “‘for fear the Eastern people 
_ might think them beggars.”’ 

** When they went out to make the adobes 
of bricks, made by drying square lumps of 
mud in the sun, the Indian Governor wanted 
to call out all his people to help, but the 
Christians refused his generous offer on the 
ground that many of the men were profane 
swearers, and that they could not have any 
swearing over the adobes of which the temple 
of the Lord was to be built.’’ Some of the 
heathen, however, who had given up their 
bad habits, offering to assist, their service were 




























































No stone, no mound, no record even 
I longer crave; 

Enough it is, God's flowers are growing 
Above each grave. 






















E. S. KITE. 

















































*These recitals of self-denial remind one of Tertullian’s 
declarations concerning the Christians of his time who 
had forsaken the pagan practices, “‘No part in heathen 
feasts.” A few weeks ago a number of clergymen in 
Philadelphia accepted the invitation of a convivial club 
of newspaper men and lawyers, members of secret so- 
cieties, to be present at anevening banquet. There was 
plenty of merriment and good fellowship, after its kind, 
and some moral talk—but I think the Laguna Indians, in 
their simplicity, would have recommended non-acceptance. 
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A LITTLE BIRD I AM. 





BY JEANNE B. DE LA MOTTE GUYON. 


fritten during her imprisonment in the Bastile and 
taken from Vol. I., Cantique 149 of her works.) 


Alittle bird I am, 

Shut from the fields of air ; 
And in my cage I sit and sing 

To Him who placed me there ; 
Well pleased a prisoner to be, 
Because, my God, 1t pleases thee. 


Naught have I else to do; 
Ising the whole day long; 
And He whom most I live to please 
Doth listen to my song. 
He caught and bound my wandering wing, 
But still He bends to hear me sing. 


Thou hast an ear to hear, 
A heart to love and bless; 

And though my notes were e’er so rude, 
Thou wouldst not hear the less; 

Because thou knowest, as they fall, 

That Love, sweet Love, inspires them all. 


My cage confines me round, 
Abroad [ cannot fly; 

Bat though my wing is closely bound, 
My heart’s at liberty. 

My prison walls cannot control 

The flight, the freedom of the soul. 


Oh! it is good to soar 
Those bolts and bars above, 
To Him whose purpose I adore, 
Whose providence I love; 
And in thy mighty wiil to find 
The joy, the freedom of the mind. 





Science and Industry. 


Cuock PLANT.—The clock plant is a native 
of Borneo, and in that country even, it is said 
The plant derives its name from 
its peculiar habits, which are known to but 
few who have not studied the plant from a 
The plant has leaves of 
two sizes, one of which acts in the capacity of 
aminute hand, which keeps moving until four 
‘clock in the afternoon, and the other keeps 
om going until morning. 
act as the hour hands. 






OrTeRs AT PLAY.—A gentleman tells of his 
enjoyment in watching a pair of otters at play. 
ltis given thus in The Household: 

I watched them for the better part of a sunny 
afternoon, sliding down a clay bank with end- 
The slide had been made, with 
much care evidently, on the steep side of a 
little promontory that jutted into the river. It 
Was very steep, about twenty feet high, and 
had been made perfectly smooth by much slid- 
ing and wetting-down. An otter would appear 
at the top of the bank, throw himself forward 
on his belly, and shoot downward like a flash, 
diving deep under water and reappearing some 
distance out from the foot of the slide. 
allthis with marvellous stillness, as if the very 
woods had ears, and were listening to betray 
the shy creatures at their fun. For it was fun, 
pure and simple, and fun with no end of tingle 





The larger leaves 
Starting ina position 
when all the leaves lie close to the stem, with 
the points hanging down, they rise gradually 
wtil they turn toward the top, and then they 
drop to their former position. 
smaller leaves abuut one minute to go through 
this performance, and the longer leaves just 
about an hour.— Melbourne Times. 


lt takes the 


And 
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and excitement in it, especially when one tried 
to catch the other, and shot into the water at 
his very heels. 

This slide was in perfect condition, and the 
otters were careful not to roughen it. They 
never scrambled over it, but went round the 
point, and climbed up from the other side. In 
winter, the snow makes better coasting than 
the clay. Moreover, it soon grows hard and 
icy from the freezing of the water left by the 
otter’s body, and after a few days the slide is 
as smooth as glass. Then coasting is perfect, 
and every otter, old and young, has his favor- 
ite slide, and spends part of every pleasant 
day enjoying the fun. 
























Although to the casual eye all the sheets seem- 
ed to be the work of one hand, experts showed 
that the spacing was quite different, especial- 
ly between the end of one sentence and the 
beginning of another, and on the substitute 
sheet the paragraphs began in quite a differ- 
ent pusition on the lines, and the letters were 
shaky instead of upright and firm. And the 
punctuation—the crucial test—was wholly dif- 
ferent. 

The experts were unable to trace the person 
who had done the bogus typewriting, but they 
agreed that it was a woman, young and only a 
beginner at typewriting; that she was nervous, 
not strong, and that her education was only 
moderately good. 

The writer of the other sheets comprising 
the document was defined from the evenness, 
correctness and firmness of the typewriting to 
be an experienced “‘typist.’’ 














POLITICS AND BEANS.—Edward Everett Hale 
comes to Washington once a year, says the 
New York Tribune, to deliver a sermon in the 
house in which he made his debut in the pul- 
pit half acentury ago. He spent part of his 
time during bis recent visit here with friends 
eminent in the scientific and literary world. 
“Dr. Hale,’’ said one of them. “‘l can give 
you a piece of news in which you, as a Bosto- 
nian, should take much interest. It is that the 
world’s demand for beans has become greater 
than the supply.”’ “‘l knew it would some day,” 
he replied, “‘and this fact must be due to the 
influence Boston exerts on the world. Weare 
the pioneer bean eaters. Perhaps you are not 
aware that the reason it has taken mankind so 
many centuries to learn the worth of beans as 
a food for human beings is that the nations 
have unconsciously inherited an ancient preju- 
dice against them. The Egyptians cultivated 
this legume quite extensively, but finally set 
them apart as an offering to their deities. Py- 
thagorus warned his disciples against beans. 
Some historians declare that he imbibed his 
doctrines concerning beans from the Egyptians, 
among whom he had been educated, but Aris- 
totle has another explanation. He calls atten- 
tiun to the fact that in their voting the Kom- 
ans used black and white beans as ballots, as 
the Greeks used oyster shells, from which we 
get ‘ostracize,’ and that Pythagorus, in coun- 
seling his followers against this legume, was 
speaking symbolically, merely meaning that 
they should foreswear politics. It has taken 
centuries to overcome these ancient preach- 
ments against beans, and Boston, in setting the 
example which has restored this wholesome 
food to its proper place in man’s diet, has 
earned additional honors.’’ 











ALASKA’S FIVE INDIAN FAMILIES.—“*‘ Alaska 
has five families or aboriginal peoples, the Es- 
kimos, the Arthabaskans, the Thlingets, the 
Hydahs, and the Aleuts and Creoles. They are 
industrious. The necessities of their hard life 
compel the Alaskan man, woman and child to 
work from earliest childhood to secure suffi- 
cient food to support life. 

‘*They are also of a mechanical turn of mind. 
With a few pieces of driftwood and a walrus 
hide they construct a canoe which will weather 
heavier seas than the best boats of the same 
size created by our highest skill. A band of 
Eskimo boys, with the same knowledge of the 
English language, placed in an industrial school 
with an equal number of American bvys, will 
excel the latter. 

‘*With healthy bodies and a mechanical turn 
of mind, they are good raw material from which 
to make good American citizens. The start to- 
ward citizenship was made August 10, 1877, 
when I located a Presbyterian mission and 
school at Fort Wrangell, in southeastern Alas- 
ka. Since then, between forty and fifty public 
schools have been organized, and four thou- 
sand to five thousand of the native children 
have been brought for a time under their in- 
fluence. 

‘‘Many of the recent pupils of the Sitka 
training school have engaged in commercial 
pursuits, and in most cases have been success- 
ful. Two brothers, for instance, formed a 
partnership and started astore. Making a few 
thousand dollars at storekeeping, and encour- 
aged by the success of their comrades at saw- 
milling, they removed from the village and 
started a sawmill, which, when I visited there, 
was running day and night, unable to supply 
its orders. Another of the native pupils, who 
left the school in the ’90s, went to the Klon- 
dike, where he has made a moderate fortune 
in gold mining.’’-—Sheldon Jackson. 





































INDIVIDUALITY IN TYPEWRITING.—Our friend 
William U. Ditzler was not at all surprised when 
told of a man in court, whose sign for detect- 
ing a garment as made by himself was thus ex- 
pressed, “‘Why, don’t you suppose I know my 
own stitches?’’ And the judge accepted his 
testimony. But it will come as a surprise to 
many people to know that there is a great deal 
of character in typewriting. Were half a dozen 
operators to use the same machine, paper and 
actual words, each printing off a dozen sheets, 
and were all these to be mixed up indiscrimi- 
nately, a practiced eye could distinguish each 
operator’s work instantly, says the Chicago 
Tribune. 

In a recent law case, where a lengthy type- 
written document of many sheets was in ques- 
tion, it was alleged that one of the pages in- 
cluded had been substituted for another sheet. 
















TEACHING FRUGALITY.—The wealth of Hol- 
land and the great commercial prosperity of 
that country about two hundred years ago 
were built up by a parsimonious frugality, 
which for a long time marked the character of 
the Dutch. This habit gave place to luxury 
when wealth had been secured. The clergy 
used to rebuke the growing extravagance, and 
a French writer tells how a successful busi- 
ness man taught his fellows a lesson. 

Before retiring from business and taking 
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leave of bis friends in the city, he invited them 
to dine with him. The guests on arriving at 
his residence were surprised to see the extra- 
ordinary preparations that had been made for 
their reception. On a plain oak table, covered 
with a blue cloth, were some wooden plates, 
spoons and drinking vessels. Presently two 
old seamen brought in dishes containing her- 
rings—some fresh, others salted or dried. 

Of these the guests were invited to partake, 
but it was clear that they had little appetite 
for such poor fare, and with considerable im- 
patience they awaited the second course, which 
consisted of salt beef and greens. This also, 
when brought in, they did not seem to relish. 

At last the blue cloth was removed, and one 
of fine white damask substituted, and the 
guests were agreeably surprised to see a num- 
ber of servants in gorgeous liveries enter with 
the third course, which consisted of every- 
thing necessary to form a most sumptuous 
banquet. The master of the house then ad- 
dressed his friends in the following terms: 

“‘Such, gentlemen, has been the progress 
of our republic. We began with short fru- 
gality, by means of which we became wealthy: 
and we end with luxury, which will beget pov- 
erty. We should therefore be satisfied with 
our beef and greens, that we may not have to 
return to our herrings.” 





ONLY A FEW OF THE CEDARS OF LEBANON 
ARE LerT.—There are only about four hun- 
dred trees. High up on the rocky slopes, 
Hadrain sculptured his imperial anathema 
against all who would cut these sacred trees; 
the Maronite peasants almost worship them, 
and call them the ‘‘Cedars of the Lord;’’ and 
a recent governor of the Lebanon has sur- 
rounded them by a great wall, so that the 
young shoots may not be injured by roving 
animals. Yet, century by century, their num- 
ber grows less. 

But if the cedars are few in number, these 
few are of royal blood. They are not the 
largest of trees, though some of the trunks 
measure over forty feet around. Their beauty 
lies in the wide-spreading limbs, which often 
cover a circle two or three hundred feet in 
circumference. Some are tall and symmetri- 
cal, with beautiful horizontal branches; others 
are gnarled and knotted, with inviting seats in 
the great forks and charming beds on the 
thick foliage of the swinging boughs. 

The wood has a sweet odor, is very hard, 
and seldom decays. The vitality of the cedar 
is remarkable. A dead tree is never seen, 
except where lightning or the axe has been 
at work. Often a great bough of one tree 
has grown into a neighbor, and the two are so 
bound together that it is impossible to say 
which is the parent trunk. Perhaps the unu- 
sual strength and vitality of the cedars are 
due to their slow growth. When a little 
sprout, hardly waist-high, is said to be ten or 
fifteen or twenty years old, one cannot help 
asking what must be the age of the great 
patriarchs of the grove? It is hard to tell 
exactly. By the aid of a microscope | have 
counted more than seven hundred rings on a 
bough only thirteen inches in diameter. Those 
who have studied the matter more deeply, 
think that some of these trees must be more 
than a thousand years old. Indeed, there is 
nothing wildly improbable in the thought that 
perhaps the “‘Guardian,’’ for instance, may 
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have been a young tree when Hiram began 
cutting for the temple at Jerusalem.— Scrib- 
ner’s. 





COULD NOT SING IN A STRANGE LAND.—A 
remarkable instance of the intelligence of 
birds is taken from the letters of Lady Mary 
Bird, who was a witness of the following inci- 
dent :— 

One day, while walking with my mother (in 
London) over the bridge, we were attracted to 
asmall, poor cottage by the exquisite singing 
of a thrush. The old couple who lived in it 
were very poor and their richest possession 
was the thrush which sang outside in a wicker 
cage. After listening for a few minutes my 
mother asked if they would be willing to sell 
the thrush to her. The bargain was made, 
the double of the sum they named was paid by 
my mother, who sent a servant next morning 
to claim her purchase. The cage was placed 
in a large and cheerful window in our dining- 
room, but not a sound or a note came from the 
melancholy bird, which drooped and hung its 
head as if moulting. We fed, we coaxed, we 
whistled, but it remained silent, motionless 
and moping. My mother felt as much indig- 
nation as was consistent with her gentle na- 
ture. She was not suspicious, but it looked 
as if another bird had been palmed off on us. 
She waited several days, when her patience 
was exhausted arid she sent for the late owner. 
The door opened and my mother advanced to 
meet him, but neither of them was allowed to 
speak, for no sooner did the old man make his 
appearance in the room than the bird leaped 
down from its perch, opened its wings and 
broke into so triumphant a song of joy that it 
seemed as if the whole room vibrated with the 
melody. ‘‘Why, my pretty lady,’’ said the 
man, approaching the cage, “‘you know me, 
don’t you?”’ and the thrush kept flapping its 
wings and moving from side to side, one might 
almost say dancing for joy. There was no 
doubt about it; it was the same bird that had 
charmed us in the lane at Wolsey, but, like 
the Hebrew captives, it could not sing its song 
in a strange land. ‘Take it back,” my mo- 
ther said, “‘I would not part such friends for 
all the world,” and off together went that lov- 

ing pair. 





THE MAN WHO INVENTED AN ALPHABET.—The 
effort on the part of several prominent Chero- 
kee Indians to erect a statue in the capital 
square at Tahlequah, I. T.,to the memory of Se- 
quoyah, has renewed interest in this wonderful 
Indian. Although Sequoyah is the especial fa- 
vorite of the full-blooded Cherokee, he was not 
one of their number. Hislife work, however, was 
devoted to their interests. This work was the 
formulating of an alphabet which consists of 
eighty-five characters. So simple is it that it 
has been learned by students in three or four 
days, and it is grounded on such thorough 
principles that when learned by one knowing 
the spoken language no difficulty is experienced 
in reading. It has been pronounced one of 
the most complete alphabets in existence, and 
for it Sequoyah has been dubbed *‘ The Amer- 
ican Cadmus.”’ 

Sequoyah was born in 1770 in Georgia, 
where the Cherokee tribe was then living. 
His mother was a fullblood Cherokee and his 
father was a German trader. In 1831, with 
other members of the tribe, Sequoyah moved 
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to the Indian Territory and lived on a little 
farm in a district known by his name, some 
twelve miles north of Muldrow. There it 
that he, though wholly uneducated, fashioned 
the letters for his alphabet. He was a fap. 
mer and counted well-to-do, as he owned cat. 
tle, hogs and horses. 

In 1843, in company with his son and ap. 
other Indian, he started ona trip west to try 
to find a band of Cherokees which had gone 
there years before. The party travelled in g 
cart, drawn by a yoke of oxen, but had horses 
with them. Somewhere in the northern part 
of Mexico Sequoyah became separated from hig 
companions and they were compelled to return 
without him. He was never heard from again 
and it is supposed perished from want. At 
the time of his disappearance he wore a large 
silver medal, presented him by Congress ip 
recognition of his services toward the uplift. 
ing of the Indians. 

The written language he invented has been 
of great use to people dealing with the In 
dians. Soon after it was made public the 
Bible and many other books were translated 
into the Cherokee, and a paper known as the 
Cherokee Advocate started. This newspaper 
is still in existence. One-half of it is printed 
in English and the other in Cherokee. By the 
use of this paper and the books which have 
been translated into the language, nearly all 
the fullblood Cherokees, who are tke most ex- 
clusive people in the Indian Territory, have 
been educated to soine extent, although they 
know no English and refuse to learn it. 
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THE MAN OF LIFE UPRIGSHT. 





BY DR. THOMAS CAMPION (of sixteenth century). 
(An Echo of Horace’s “ Vir Integer Vitae.”) 





The man of life upright 

Whose guiltless heart is free 
From all dishonest deeds 

Of thought of vanity ; 


The man whose silent days 
In harmless joys are spent, 

Whom hopes cannot delude 
Nor sorrow discontent; 


He only can behold 
With unaffrighted eyes 
The horrors of the deep 
And terrors of the skies. 


Thus, scorning all the cares 
That fate or fortune brings, 

He makes the heaven his book, 
His wisdom heavenly things ; 





Good thoughts his only friends, 
His wealth a well-spent age, 
The earth his sober inn 
And quiet pilgrimage. 

‘*ALAS! how dimness has overtaken us, 
when we compare ourselves and our practice. 
with the temperance and moderation of our 
forefathers and the early settlers of this prov- 
ince. How sumptuous now are the tables, how 
rich and costly the apparel, the diet and fur- 
niture of many Friends even in the country, 
but more especially in the city! How is sim- 
plicity and plainness of truth departed from; 
and pomp and splendid appearances have taken 
their place.’’—John Churchman. 





IN the balance of the sanctuary a grain of 
grace is heavier than pounds of gold. , 
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THE SOURCE OF POWER. 
JOHN AIKMAN WALLACE. 







There is an eye that never sleeps 
Beneath the wing of night, 

There is an ear that never shuts, 
When sink the beams of light. 








There is an arm that never tires, 
When human strength gives way ; 

There is a love that never fails, 
When earthly loves decay. 








That eye is fixed on seraph throngs ; 
That arm upholds the sky ; 

That ear is filled with angel songs ; 
That love is throned on high. 








But there’s a power which man can wield, 
When mortal aid is vain, 

That eye, that arm, that love to reach, 
That listening ear to gain. 








That power is prayer, which soars on high, 
Through Jesus, to the throne, 

And moves the hand which moves the world, 
To bring salvation down. 


A Grand Old Gardener. 


The old Liberty party was inspired and or- 
ganized by Myron Holley, a gentleman and a 
satesman, who had retired from public life in 
the West and settled near Rochester, N. Y., 
vhere he raised choice fruits and vegetables. 

Myron Holley was one of those rare men 
vho dignify any position they occupy, and exert 
stight influence in all they do. He used to 
xllhis vegetables in the morning, going from 
house to house and in the evening deliver a 
leture on his favorite topic, the equal rights 
of all. 

One morning, the young wife of the princi- 
jal physician of Rochester came running into 
his study, exclaiming: 

“[ have just seen a true gentleman! He 
tame to the basement door with vegetables.” 

“Oh yes,” answered her husband. ‘‘You 
aw Myron Holley.” 

“Mr. Holley,’’ said another lady, ‘‘sells his 
peas and asparagus in the morning as grace- 
fully as he delivers his lyceum lectures in the 
evening. ”’ 

Such was the esteem in which he was held 
that when the people saw ‘“‘the grand old 
gardener” coming down the street, they would 
part in reverence on either side. A mixed 
udience used to gather First-day afternoon, in 
the district school house, to hear him lecture 
subjects relating to moral reform. 

The ‘‘upper classes’’ would be there, and 
the poorest day-laborers. Drunkards and even 
wutcasts came in to hear the gentleman whose 
humanity embraced all in its ministrations. 
lt was not uncommon for families so degraded 
by intemperance and vice as to be ashamed to 
ask a clergyman, to send for him to officiate 
at their funerals. He was so divinely tender 
inhis intercourse with these ‘‘dregs” that they 
knew he would speak kind words to them and 
tty to help them to a better life. 

“Worship is a life,” says Charles Kingsley. 
All good people are called tu the ministry of 
helping others, if not all are called to the 
public desk. A gardener may make his life a 
living epistle in his simple duties.— Youth’s 

panion. 


























































“A RELIGION that does not begin in repent- 
ace will certainly end there.’’ 
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THE FRIEND. 
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¢ For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Edwin L. Peirce. 

Many hearts will be saddened when they 
hear of the death of Edwin L. Peirce, of 
Moorestown, N. J. He was not a member of 
the Yearly Meeting that meets at Arch and 
Fourth streets, Philadelphia, nor of any Year- 
ly Meeting, having of recent years been led 
in a lonely path as regards the exterior of re- 
ligious fellowship. But he was a sincere lover 
of the essential truths on which Quakerism is 
based. Very many of our members, and those 
of other branches of our Society, while in some 
respects differing from him, felt for him large 
unity and love. 

The writer feels like testifying to his integ- 
rity of purpose and purity of life and heart. 
He loved the Lord Jesus Christ. For the sake 
of his Master he was constrained to walk in a 
narrow and sometimes misunderstood way. His 
trials had been many, yet his heart ever 
seemed warmed with the love his Master so 
generously poured into it. 

The very countenance of Edwin L. Peirce, 
solid in repose and betokening a waiting frame 
of mind, would always light up with happiness 
when conversing about the things of the king- 
dom. I never recollect being with him for 
more than a few minutes at a time, but that 
he would commence speaking of the things 
that lay right near his heart. One always 
knew whom he desired to serve. He was not 
ashamed of the gospel of Christ. Out of the 
abundance of the heart his mouth would speak. 

His life was an exponent of the possibilities 
of a consecrated Quaker ministry to-day. Often 
he would see a place near his own home where 
there was a field for religious labor, and obey- 
ing a call to enter into it, with alacrity would 
go. The answer to his simple faith was found 
in the eagerness with which those he invited 
would attend the meetings he appointed It 
was not his natural eloquence, but his profound 
conviction and anointed zeal that won his hear- 
ers, and drew them to love the sort of wor- 
ship for which he stood. The gospel net which 
he so willingly put out at the Master’s bid- 
ding, drew not a few. The meeting-house at 
Merchantville, N. J., and the meetings held 
there, so often participated in by our Friends, 
were some of the results of his untrammeled 
zeal for his Saviour. 

And now at the early age of forty-five, he 
has gone to rest. Whilst we sorrow for his 
family and the cause he loved, some of us are 
glad we knew him, and may pray that his ex- 
ample and courage will not have been dis- 
played in vain. Wm. C. ALLEN. 

PineHurst, N. C., Second Month 4th, 1904. 

Items Concerning the Society. 

John S. and Esther H. Fowler are about to leave 
Winona, Ohio, in prospect of a place for service in 
Damascus, Ohio. 


James Henderson, of Barnesville, Ohio, has a 
prospect of some religious service in Cleveland, 
both publicly and in families. 


The consideration of the state of the Society 
occupied the larger portion of two sittings of the 
Australian General Meeting. We quote merely as 
information. One member expressed disappoint- 
ment at the slow progress of the Society of 
Friends, and the very small increase in numbers. 
Then querying why our numbers are so few, he 
believed the answer must be that we are content 
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isolation. He felt strongly that we should vigor- 
ously testify against the misrepresentations of 
Christianity which were causing men to become 
indifferent to religion ; and that we should rise up 
and preach the wonderful truths which have been 
given us to proclaim. Another member expressed 
the conviction that the best way of spreading 
Quakerism is to live Quakerism. And when sev- 
eral others had spoken of the hindrance to growth 
caused by continuing on our books individuals 
whose hearts are not with us, a visiting Friend 
said that she trusted that this meeting would not 
be one of discouragement, but of hope for the fu- 
ture. There was, in her view of things, much to 
be thankful for amidst difficulties of isolation and 
other serious obstacles. Questionings with regard 
to our numbers do not conduce to our best welfare. 
Let us rather direct our thoughts towards the 
edifying of the meetings and of individuals. To 
this end we should encourage our members to en- 
gage in some service for the good of others ; and 
we should use our energies to arrive at some prac- 
tical means for helping the various meetings to 
provide proper teaching for the inculcation of 
Friends’ views. 





Notes in General. 
There are now 6838 preaching stations in Af- 
rica, and there are 3051 missionaries laboring in 
the “ Dark Continent.” 





With the exception of Gladstone, the ex-Secre- 
tary of the Colonies, Joseph Chamberlain is the 
only English cabinet minister who is on record as 
ever having taught a Bible class. His teaching 
was in connection with the Methodist chapels in 
Birmingham and London. 





There are fifty-three women ministers in the 
Congregational denomination of the United States, 
while many more are in actual pastoral work. 
Antoinette Brown, the pioneer in this profession, 
was at first refused licensure, but three years 
after was ordained in New York State. 





It is estimated that there are now 70,000 pas- 
sive resisters, over 7000 of whom have been sum- 
moned to court. The struggle for religious liberty 
is bigger now than the one which drove the Pil- 
grim Fathers out of England. About half the 
churchgoers of England are arraigned against the 
other half. 





James A. Le Roy says in the Independent, that 
the rulers of the Roman Church in the Philippines 
“are in danger of losing their control over the 
Philippinos, if, indeed, they have not already done 
so.” The Aglipay movement now counts over 3,- 
000,000 followers and has its organizations in 
every Christianized province. 





The Chicago Tract Society during 1903 distri- 
buted literature in twenty-five different languages. 
The twenty missionaries employed have been able 
to speak thirteen of these languages. The society 
has started the first Polish paper to be published 
on this continent, where there are now two mil- 
lion Polish people. 





D. S. Cairns, in the Contemporary Review, for 
which he is writing a series of articles on “ Chris- 
tianity in the Modern World,” says: “The outlook 
for Christianity at the present moment is far 
grander than is commonly believed, and what we 
are really witnessing is the slow coming to life of 
a new and nobler world.” 

Bap Books WorsE THAN NoNE.—“ Parents, to 
a very large extent, pay more heed to the kind of 
clothes their children wear, to the kind of candies 
they eat and to the parties they attend than to 
the kind of books they read,” said Joseph Kraus- 


to be a quiet, unassuming people, and too fond of | kopf, in the Temple Keneseth-Israel, while speak- 








